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from gw’s portfolio 


a. Members of GW’s College Bowl 
team who defeated Boston 
University and lost to Bradley 
University in two close contests 
during a return engagement to 
the NBC-TV program in 
September. Left to right: Cary 
Engleberg, Silver Spring, Md.; 
Kathy Thomas (alternate), Medford 

Lakes, N.J.; Cecelia Leahy, 

Virginia Beach, Va.; Mike Newcity, 

Lanham, Md.; and Tim 

Ashwell (captain), Old Green- 

wich, Conn. 


. Wallace Werble, president of 
Washington's Children’s 
Hospital and GW President Lloyd 
H. Elliott discuss the terms 

of a new university-hospital 
affiliation with a young patient. 
See story, page 3. 


c. Senator Edmund Muskie and 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird 
congratulate GW's Dr. Brian 
Blades, 1969 Statesman in 
Medicine. See story, page 4. 


d. Law professor-author Robert G. 
Dixon, Jr., winner of national 
best book award. See story, 
page 3. 

e. GW President Lloyd H. Elliott 

and Treasury Secretary David 

Kennedy at a luncheon where 

Mr. Kennedy received the 

Distinguished Alumnus Award 

from GW's law alumni 

association. 

. GW law students who have 

launched a legal campaign 

against bus fumes in Washing- 

ton. See story, page 3. 
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NEW SECURITY OFFICIALS —Sizing up new headquarters for the Campus 
Security Force at Woodhull House (21st and G Sts.) are H. John Cantini, newly 
appointed Vice President for Administration, and Harry W. Geiglein, new Direc- 
tor of Safety and Security. Mr. Cantini, JD ’50, formerly was Assistant Vice 
President and Assistant Treasurer. His new responsibilities include administra- 
tion of campus security and of non-academic personnel services. Mr. Geiglein 
has been special agent in charge of the Washington Field Office of the Secret 
Service. 


Dr. Alpert Named Development VP; 
Med Drive Gets Shot in the Arm 


Four recent major developments in fund-raising 
efforts at GW include: 
E The appointment of Dr. Seymour Alpert as Vice 
President for Development on Sept. 1, succeeding 
Warren Gould, MA ’55, who became president of the 
American Alumni Council. Dr. Alpert, in addition to 
his new duties, continues as Professor of Anesthesi- 
ology in GW’s Medical Center. 
@ The significant response of medical alumni, fac- 
ulty, and friends to the new $23,000,000 Medical 
School project. In order to qualify for a $13,000,000 
federal grant, GW had to raise $6,667,000 by June 30, 
1969. Starting with assets of 3¥2 million, a concen- 
trated campaign was conducted in May and June, and 
through the efforts of Dean John Parks, the Medical 
School’s Alumni Council, and many class chairmen 
throughout the country, the goal was achieved, with 
gifts and pledges of $3,420,000 boosting University 
resources for the project to $6,920,000. Dr. Seymour 
Alpert has been and is coordinating the effort. As of 
late November, the total had passed the $7,500,000 
mark. With the balance in the process of being raised, 
construction may very well begin in mid-1970. 
E The success of the 1968-69 Annual Support pro- 
gram which surpassed the $500,000 goal by $107,748. 
National Chairman Everett H. Bellows, MA °41, was 
assisted by 1,250 volunteer workers, of whom nearly 
200 were students. The increase in dollars was 42.1 
per cent over last year, while the number of donors 
(6,773) increased 32.7 per cent. 
@ The first anniversary of the Luther Rice Society, 
with the announcement that 122 members made 
pledges to GW totalling $4,471,937, while 162 others 
made cash donations totalling $574,997. The dual 
purpose of the Society is to encourage significant giv- 
ing to the University and to recognize the benefactors 
for their help. Membership is extended to those who 
give $1,000 or more, make up to a five-year pledge of 
$5,000 or more, or make a deferred gift of $15,000 or 
more. The Society’s chairman is E. K. Morris, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustées. 


New Procedures Set 
To Handle Disruption 


New procedures for handling possible campus dis- 
ruption were adopted in September and announced 
by President Lloyd H. Elliott. 

As of Dec. 8, no major disturbance had occurred. 

The new policies result from the University’s ex- 
perience in dealing with disruptions last spring. “We 
could have done better,” President Elliott told the 
Faculty Assembly in September. “Plans (last spring) 
were tentative and untried; internal communications 
. .. left much to be desired; and disciplinary and hear- 
ing processes were fragmentary.” 

In a series of statements this fall to the University 
community, President Elliott spelled out a firm policy 
while emphasizing GW’s commitment to “the free 
and open exchange of ideas and viewpoints, unim- 
pended by harrassment, coercion, or disruption.” 
“There is room for dissent,” he said, “indeed there is 
need for dissent, but there is no place for disruption 
... Any person who disrupts the activities of the cam- 
pus or violates the rights of members of the University 
community or its guests will face action designed to 
end such unwarranted behavior and to prevent its 
recurrence.” 

The President’s actions include: 


a. The strengthening of channels by which “truly constructive 
suggestions can be reviewed, considered, and acted on.” The 
President said, “I guarantee a full hearing by the responsible 
members of the University to all such expressions.” 


b. Establishing “prompt but fair disciplinary processes,” includ- 
ing an expanded structure of hearing bodies and the provision 
« for due process. 

The Vice President for Student Affairs has issued detailed 
procedures for initiating and expediting formal complaints 
against alleged disrupters. The new Student Court has an- 
nounced its guidelines, including the statement that “a mem- 
ber of the Bar may be present at the hearing but shall not take 
any active role in representation,” and “rules of evidence . . . 
as used by courts of law . . . should not apply . . . All evidence, 
if deemed by the Court to be competent and properly obtained, 
shall be admissible.” This contrasts with the spring Adminis- 
trative Hearing (see Summer issue of GW News) where a 
noted defense attorney (Michael Tigar) dominated the hearing 
and successfully demanded strict legal procedures on the ad- 
mission of evidence. 

Also, in contrast to last spring, when actions against alleged 
student disrupters in the Sino-Soviet incident were brought 
only through campus judicial procedures, now the Provost 
may “instruct the Vice President for Administration to lodge 
a complaint either before a campus judiciary body or before 
civil authorities.” His choice of the latter would not prevent 
other members of the University community from filing a 
complaint against the same party through campus judiciary 
processes. 


c. The assigning of clearly defined responsibilities to University 
staff members: 

—Control of GW’s response to potential or actual disruption 
has been centered on Harold F. Bright, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, who has been given the added title of 
Provost, making him the chief administrative officer under 
the President. Among his assignments: to channel all griev- 
ances and requests through appropriate GW representa- 
tives, but not to carry out negotiations under “coercion or 
threats of violence or with individuals claiming, without 
authority, to represent students or any other group”; if un- 
warranted or disruptive acts occur, to “direct the clearing 
of any University property, initiate civil injunction proce- 
dures to stop the unwarranted actions, and/or summon the 
Metropolitan Police Force”; and to report any and all ac- 
tions, within 10 days of their occurrence, to the Faculty 
Assembly or University Senate, with copies to be sent to the 
Student Assembly President and the editor of the student 
newspaper. 


—Campus security responsibility was removed from the Busi- 
ness Office and placed under H. John Cantini, who was pro- 
moted to the new position of Vice President for Administra- 
tion (he has been Assistant Vice President and Assistant 
Treasurer). Mr. Cantini, in turn, appointed Harry W. Geiglein, 
until recently the Special Agent in charge of the Washington, 
D. C. field office of the Secret Service, to the new full-time 
position of Director of Safety and Security. Mr. Geiglein, 
51, is conducting training sessions and instituting policies 
to improve GW's 40-member Campus Security Force from 
one that locks up buildings to one that “provides for the 
safety and welfare of the entire campus community.” 


—Creation of the post filled by Mr. Geiglein was recom- 
mended by a joint student-faculty committee on campus 
security operations. Other recommendations of that com- 
mittee also are being implemented: installing 18 emergency 
telephones around the campus; adding more night lighting; 
moving the security office to a more accessible campus lo- 
cation (Woodhull House, 21st and G); and providing motor 
scooters for the Security Force. 


(Copies of the full text of statements and press releases 


in regard to any of the above may be secured from the 
Director of Public Relations.) 


45 Inner-City Freshmen 
In ‘Successful’ EOP Program 


Forty-five new freshmen from the inner-cif 
Washington were admitted this fall under GW’s 
Educational Opportunity Program, which pro 
tuition-remission grants to the participants. 

The program has been judged an initial succe 
its Counselor and Coordinator, William T. Tren 
Trent said the program has received a “totally po 
response from the University community.” 

More than 200 inner-city youths applied unde 
program, and 85 were accepted. Forty-five ca 
addition, 19 of 25 admitted last year have ret 
as sophomores. 

In the Law School this fall, 37 new black stug 
primarily from minority colleges in the south, 
registered from a total of 58 who were accepted 
offered financial aid. And six of nine who we 
mitted last year have returned. 

The total University financial commitment t 
Educational Opportunity Program will approx 
$200,000 in 1969-70. Continued expansion to if 
four-year level will require University resource 
about $500,000. 

The program, based on a recommendation by @ 
Black Students Union, is designed to recruit el 
students from the inner-city; to provide a sp 
summer orientation program; and to follow-up 
individual counseling and advising during the 
demic year. 

During the past summer, 25 students were en 
in pre-college academic work in English, mathemy 
and science. 

A steering committee, composed of student 
ulty and administrators, consults regularly with 
Trent on the progress of the program. The com 
is also charged with developing policies for adm 
and for social and academic counseling. l 


Board Approves Tuition Increase, 
New Commission to Study ‘Authority’% 


The Board of Trustees, at its October meeting, 
ified the projected tuition increases for the 19 
and 1972-73 academic years and approved the rë 
mendation of President Lloyd H. Elliott to está 
a “broadly representative” Commission to exä 
responsibility, authority and decision making i 
University. 

In revising the tuition projections, a Board spé 
man noted that in January of 1968 and 1969 (da 
the earlier tuition projections for the following 
years) inflation did not appear to be the real thre 
the economic stability of the University that 
today. He noted that the rise in living costs duri 
past two years exceeded the rises of the precé 
five years, and that the costs of almost all goods, f 
ucts, and services have been rising rapidly. 

Under the new projection, tuition will rise $1 
year in both 1971-72 and 1972-73, instead of the 
viously projected $100 a year. Thus, the revised 
jected undergraduate rates for the next three 
are: 


1970-71 $1,900 (as previously projected) 
1971-72 2,050 
1972-73 2,200 


Comparable increases are also projected in thé 
fessional schools for the 1971-72 and 72-73 acad 
years. Projected part-time rates were increase 
1971-72 from $72 to $74 per hour; and in 19 
from $76 to $80. 

During its first four-year budget cycle, the U 
sity placed major emphasis on increasing avé 
faculty salaries in all ranks to the “A” scale 0 
American Association of University Professors. 

(Continued onF 
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@ A nine-month campaign to raise $1,000,000 for the University Center is underway, 
under the direction of Roger Craver, Assistant Director of Development. Julian Singman 
(Columbian College °50), a partner in the Washington law firm of Landis, Cohen, and 
Singman, is chairman of the campaign, which will run through June 30, 1970. Friends, 
alumni (except in law and medicine), certain businesses, some parents, and foundations 
are being solicited. A campaign committee comprised of faculty, students, trustees and 
alumni is working with Mr. Craver and Mr. Singman. 


@ A chapter of the conservative Young Americans for Freedom has formed at GW to 
counteract activity by SDS and other radical groups. Edward Grebow, a junior political 
science major from Lakewood, N. J., is president of the campus group. 


@ George Washington and Children’s Hospital in Washington have joined in a close 
affiliation designed to improve medical education and patient care. The agreement calls 
for most of GW’s pediatrics training to be done at Children’s where the staff will be en- 
hanced by the addition of University faculty members, medical students, interns and resi- 
dents. The affiliation will also give GW the clinical facilities it needs to expand its medical 
school by approximately 35 per cent by 1972, as well as an “uptown campus” when 
Children’s moves to new quarters on the grounds of the Washington Hospital Center 


in 1973. 


GASP —A Breath of Fresh Air 


m Nine GW law students who formed a non-profit corporation (Greater-Washington Al- 
liance to Stop Pollution—GASP) to fight pollution caused by Washington area buses 
expect a decision soon on their request for a public hearing. The group filed a complaint 
in August with the Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Commission (WMATC), charg- 
ing that buses of the D. C. Transit System, Inc. and all other bus companies under the 
jurisdiction of the WMATC constantly emit excessive amounts of smoke and other 
obnoxious and harmful elements into the air of the metropolitan area in violation of 


WMATC regulations. 


s Sociology professor Ira H. Cisin is one of 11 nationally prominent scientists serving on 
the Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behavior. 
The Committee is studying the effects of crime and violence on television viewers. 


@ GW’s maternity ward is now equipped with two fetal monitors, devices that measure 
the intensity of maternal labor and the progress of the about-to-be-born child. The moni- 
tor’s instruments are attached to both mother and child and are electronically connected 
to a bedside console. This console offers both a visual picture via oscilloscope and a 
print-out of the fetal electrocardiograph as well as the intensity of the mother’s uterine 
contractions. With the instantaneous recording of the fetal heart rate, doctors can quickly 
detect any change in the baby’s heart rate from normal to abnormal readings. When 
warned of rate changes, doctors can initiate steps either to stabilize the fetal condition or 
to proceed with delivery of the child, depending on the circumstances. Stressing that the 
fetal monitoring system will not replace the obstetrician, Associate Professor Benny 
Waxman regards it as a great aid to doctors in management of patients in childbirth. The 
machine provides continuous monitoring of infant and mother, whereas previous methods 
offered sporadic, indirect measurements. 


A’s—F’s Dropped For Pass — Fail 


® A four-category grading system of honors, high pass, pass and fail has replaced the 
former letter grades and the computing of the Quality Point Index (QPI) within Columbian 
College, GW’s undergraduate school of arts and sciences.’ 

The basic reason for the change was the desire by the faculty committee on grades to 
achieve greater fairness “by breaking away from the use of fine cutting points between 
grades” and “from the overly precise arithmetic grade average” (QPI). 

The absence of letter grades is also intended to reduce variation in overall grading. The 
committee recognized that a great many factors affect the work a student does and the 
grade he receives, and that there is great variation in grade distribution among individual 
instructors and among departments within the college. 


Friendly Gorilla Distinguished 
As “First Animal Model” In 
Rheumatoid Arthritis Research 


Experiments on Tomoka, an 8-year-old gorilla, may 
hold the key to the cause and cure of rheumatoid 
arthritis, a baffling disease that affects five million 
Americans. A member of Washington’s National Zoo 
family, the “personable” gorilla is the first-known 
animal model of rheumatoid disease ever found. 

A research team from GW’s Medical Center, 
headed by Dr. Thomas McP. Brown, Eugene Meyer 
Professor of Medicine and Chairman of the Section 
of Arthritis and Rheumatoid Disease, has worked 
with “the patient” since April when Dr. Clinton Gray, 
chief zoo veterinarian, told the doctors that Tomoka 
had developed severe arthritis in his left hand and 
wrist and his left foot. 

According to Dr. Brown, Tomoka was given anti- 
mycoplasma medication intravenously at two-week 
intervals in order to penetrate tissue barriers and to 
reach the intracellular infecting virus-like organism. 
This resulted in progressive improvement and changes 
in the animal’s blood picture which supported the diag- 
nosis. During the course of the treatment, antibodies 
emerged which were specific for the infecting organ- 
isms, thus providing evidence that the mycoplasma 
organism was truly responsible for the rheumatoid 
expressions in this animal. Tomoka’s symptoms — the 
failure to gain weight and grow, the pathological 
changes in the joint tissue and the blood findings (in- 
cluding the rheumatoid factor)—were all classical of 
rheumatoid disease. 

“The fact,” said Dr. Brown, “that the animal's 


‘disease was clearly associated with an organism which 


we have considered responsible for the same disease 
in man, but with less conclusive evidence (because of 
the overly-reactive state of man compared to a lower 
form of animal) suggests that for the first time, the 
revelation of the cause of rheumatoid disease in man 
is now within our grasp. This would mean, therefore, 
with an infectious element responsible, that rheuma- 
toid disease is potentially curable and preventable.” 


High School Students Study at GW 


Eight senior high school students from the Wash- 
ington area are attending GW this fall as half tuition 
scholarship recipients and are earning college credits. 
These students are enrolled under the Secondary 
School Honors Program which draws more than 100 
students in the summer from all over the nation. 

The eight Washington area students take courses in 
eight departments and tackle successfully such classes 
as Classics 131 and Mathematics 237. They may earn 
as many as 14 college credits by the end of the spring 


semester. 


Alumni Basketball Receptions 
Planned in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 


Receptions have been planned in connection 
with two away basketball games in January. 

These receptions will be held either before or 
after the games against Pittsburgh on Jan. 10 
and Temple on Jan. 27. 

Alumni living in these areas will be contacted 
through special mailings. 


Nominations Open for Alumni Awards, 
Alumni Trustees, and Governing Board 


Alumni Relations Director Ellwood Smith has set 
Jan. 30, 1970, as the deadline for the following 
Alumni awards and nominations for elections: 

Alumni Trustees: Six candidates for alumni trustees 
of the University are nominated by the General 
Alumni Association, with two nominated each year 
for election to three-year terms. This spring, the terms 
of Donald C. Cook (Law °39-’40), New York, and the 
late Edgar R. Baker, Jr., (Columbian College °41) 
also of New York, will expire. Mr. Cook, completing 
his second term, is not eligible to succeed himself. 

Alumni Achievement and Service Awards: The 
Achievement awards are conferred by the University 
upon nomination by the General Alumni Association 
and must be confirmed by the Board of Trustees. The 
Service awards are presented by the General Alumni 
Association to honor alumni who have given particu- 
larly distinguished service to the University. 

Governing Board: All elected members of the 

Alumni Governing Board come up for election this 
spring. The membership is comprised of three alumni 
from each school of the University and two members 
of the faculty who are also alumni. The present mem- 
bers are: 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: Alice (Mrs. Daniel J.) 
Andersen, Lyn (Mrs. William G.) Clark, and Harold E. Mesitow; 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Victor H. Cohn and Carl A. 
Linden; School of Medicine: Harvey H. Ammerman, M.D., Jerome 
H. Epstein, M.D., and George Speck, M.D.; The Law School: 
Samuel J. L’Hommedieu, Jr.; Bernard I. Nordlinger; and Glen A. 
Wilkinson; School of Engineering and Applied Science: Laurence 
R. Brown, William J. Ellenberger, and E. A. Wareham, II1; School 
of Education: Howard O. Johnson, R. Ray Roberts, and J. Dallas 
Shirley; School of Government and Business Administration: Wil- 
liam B. Belford, Robert A. Kaye, and F. Winfield Weitzel; College 
of General Studies: Reginald D. Barta, Thomas C. Keach, and 
Geraldine (Mrs. Victor E.) Werner; School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs: J. Alton Boyer and Nancy Broyhill Dudley; Fac- 
ulty: Lilien F. Hamilton and Robert C. Willson; and Members-At- 
Large: Robert A. Aleshire, Dayton M. Harrington, and Elma Wil- 
liams. Regional Representatives are: Atlanta: John V. Skinner; 
Cincinnati: Robert Jones; Dallas: Harold M. Young; Denver: 
Harold W. Hudson; Florida West Coast: Lewis Weiss; Los Angeles: 
Philbrick McCoy; Miami: Abiah A. Church; Milwaukee: Donald 
W. Cole; New York City: Hugh S. Wertz; North Jersey: John R. 
Busick; Philadelphia: Kinber E. Vought; Phoenix: Frank A. Parks; 
St. Louis: William P. Oliver; San Francisco: Angelo May, M.D.; 
Sat! Lake City: Vernon Romney; and Seattle: Oscar Zabel. 


GW Lawyer-Author Wins 
Woodrow Wilson Book Award 


Robert G. Dixon, Jr., LL.B. '56, Professor of Law 
at GW’s National Law Center, has been given the 
annual Woodrow Wilson Foundation Book Award by 
the American Political Science Association for his 
Democratic Representation: Reapportionment in Law 
and Politics, chosen as the “‘best book on government, 
politics or international affairs . . .” for 1968. 

Joking about successful publications, Mr. Dixon 
said, “Fiction writers may plan how they can make 
the biggest bang and get the biggest buck, which us- 
ually means sex. The only sex in my book is a short 
sequence on ‘pettycoat districting’ in Oklahoma.” 

Though his book will never be made into a Holly- 
wood spectacular, it has been widely cited and re- 
viewed as the definitive analysis of the political and 
legal complexities of the “one man-one vote” revolu- 
tion in reapportionment. The book’s general thesis is 
that the Warren Court was on the right track when it 
opened the “political thicket” inherent in reapportion- 
ment, but that the Court became too enraptured with 
the idea that voting districts should be equally popu- 
lated, and tended to ignore such realities as gerry- 
mandering (subdividing political units to influence 
voting patterns) and fair representation of political 
and ethnic minorities. 

Professor Dixon pointed out that ‘deviations in 
district population equality always can be brought to 
near-zero simply by ignoring traditional political sub- 
division lines, and by using census tracts as the sole 
building blocks for legislative districts.” Although his 
book criticizes this approach as “simplistic,” one 
which still permits gerrymandering, it seems to be the 
approach adopted by the Supreme Court in its latest 
rulings. 

In April, 1969, Supreme Court rulings on congres- 
sional districting cases from New York and Missouri 
called for all districts to have equal populations. 
Echoing themes in Mr. Dixon’s book, Justices White 
and Harlan noted that gerrymandering opportunities 
would still exist under such a criterion. 

According to Professor Dixon, “We are only in 
midstream on ‘one man-one vote.’ ™ Major uncertain- 
ties for the 1970’s remain in regard to judicial policing 
of gerrymandering, to the question of minority repre- 
sentation, and to other related issues. 


GW Chairs Available 


George Washington University chairs can be or- 
dered through the General Alumni Association 
(Alumni Office, Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20006). Prices are: Generals Chair, 
$35.00; Boston Rocker, $29.00; and College Side 
Chair, $23.00. These prices will increase by $2.00 
after Jan. 1, 1970. Shipment from Garner, Mass., 
usually requires four weeks. 


GW Surgeon, Educator 
Named Medical Statesman 
of the Year 


“A great doctor, a great surgeon, a great 
educator and a great statesman” Dr. Brian 
Blades, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery 
and Chairman of GW’s Department of 
Surgery, became the first recipient of the 
annual Statesman of Medicine Award at a 
dinner at Airlie House in Warrenton, Va., 
on Sept. 17. The award was created by the 
Airlie Foundation to honor a man who has 
significantly contributed, over the years, to 
the advancement of medical practice, re- 
search or education. 


Dr. Blades received a bronze bust of him- 
self, a formal citation and a check for 
$5,000. The awards were presented by Sec- 
retary of Defense Melvin R. Laird (who as 
a Congressman was the ranking Republican 
member of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee of HEW) and Mortimer Caplin 
(president of the Board of Directors of the 
Airlie Foundation, a GW trustee, and for- 
mer Director of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice). Actor-conservationist Eddie Albert, 
master of ceremonies; Senator Edmund 
Muskie (D-Me.); GW President Lloyd H. 
Elliot; and Dr. Murdock Head, director of 
Airlie Center, were also on the program. 


In the audience were leading political fig- 
ures and many distinguished representa- 
tives of the medical profession. 


Brian B. Blades began his medical career 
40 years ago in Kansas, accompanying his 
doctor-father on horse and buggy rounds to 
patients living near Scottsville. After gradu- 
ating from the University of Kansas, he 
began carrying his own black bag in medi- 
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cal school at Washington University, St. 
Louis, receiving his M.D. cum laude. He 
has made his name as a thoracic surgeon, 
and his career spans virtually the entire his- 
tory of modern chest surgery. 


“Not that there wasn’t chest surgery before 
my day,” Dr. Blades points out, “but it 
was more surgery of the chest wall, thora- 
coplasty for TB, and drainage procedures 
for emphysema, rather than intra-thor- 
racic surgery.” 

Military service brought Dr. Blades to 
Washington in 1942. He was appointed 
chief of thoracic surgery at Walter Reed 
General Hospital and became responsible 
for establishing thoracic surgery units in 


military hospitals throughout the U.S. In 
1946, he joined George Washington as 
chairman of the surgery department. 


Under Dr. Blades’ guidance, GW has de- 
veloped a team approach to teaching sur- 
gery, which involves the student in total 
patient care rather than just the actual sur- 
gery. Students and interns follow the pa- 
tient from the moment he enters the hos- 
pital, through preliminary work-ups, to the 
operation itself and his ultimate discharge. 
In this way, Dr. Blades believes that stu- 
dents learn to approach medicine as a prob- 
lem in treating the patient and not just a 
technical exercise in mastering their subject. 


How about the future of surgery? In this 


Board Approves Tuition Increase, 
Representative Commission (Continued from Page 2) 


will be accomplished in 1970-71, as anticipated. The revised tuition pro- 
jections for the following two years will help maintain faculty salaries at 
the “A” scale. 

In addition, it was noted that after 1970-71 the requirements for addi- 
tional faculty and staff members, for faculty promotions that have been 
postponed, and for increased educational opportunities for disadvan- 
taged students will be in excess of the resources provided by the tuition 
increasés previously scheduled. 

A related factor, according to the Board spokesman, is the University’s 
concern for the salaries for its non-academic personnel. Although merit 
increases have been given annually to these staff members (as prescribed 
by the University’s position and salary classification schedule), these 
salary increases for the past two years have been less than the amount 
required just to keep pace with the ever-rising cost of living (consumer 
prices, goods, and services). 

Therefore, for the first time in the University’s recent history, an 
across-the-board, equitably applied cost-of-living adjustment for full 
time, non-academic personnel will be made on Jan. 1. Funds will be de- 
rived primarily by holding back on plans for personnel expansion. But, 
after 1970-71, tuition income must provide $350,000 of the $420,000 
annual cost (exclusive of the Medical Center and Sponsored 
Research projects). 

In a recommendation to the Board concerning the representative 
Commission, President Elliott cited some steps the University has 
already taken (school and college councils and departmental committees), 
that when fully implemented, will have an important effect on decision 
making within the University. He added, however, “‘it is timely now to 
examine more fully the governance of the institution.” The Commission, 
he said, will be asked to make recommendations for such changes as are 
determined to be desirable. 

“In calling for this study,” he said, “I believe it is important that 
George Washington make its own modest contribution to the general 
body of knowledge and experience in institutional governance and that 
such present practices as are proved valid under the scrutiny of the Com- 
mission be reaffirmed for the guidance of the institution in the 
years ahead.” 

The Commission is to be made up of students, faculty, alumni, friends 
and trustees. James M. Mitchell, a trustee, will serve as chairman. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, by page: Audio Visual Service, 1, 4; Black, 4; Braaten, 
1; Capitol and Glogau, 2; Reni, 1; Shields, 1; and Washington Post, 1. 
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day of cardiac transplantation, hasn’t 
gery almost reached its limits? Dr. Blä 
was asked. “Well, you know,” he said 1 
a grin, “that’s what they said about su 
in 1890. Of course it hasn’t reach 
limits. Surgery isn’t just cutting, sa’ 
and stitching, you know. It involves 
other aspects of medicine.” 


“I must say, however,” he went on, “I 
I will see the day when I don’t have 
cancer surgery. It’s too often just palli 
not therapeutic. This is not to say that 
surgery is not invaluable, even life-s 
on occasion. But frankly, these super- 
cal operations for cancer have not paid 


Among Dr. Blades’ most treasured po 
sions is a collection of photographs. 
plaques that will soon line the walls i 
new office in GW’s new clinic. One 0 
laudatory phrases hailing his achieve 
in cardio-vascular and pulmonary su 
reads: “He has built a veritable Bl 
School about him at George Washin 
Talking with Brian Blades, one feels 
above all, it is this—the teaching of 
cine —of which he is most proud. 


GW Peace Activities Orderly 


In contrast to some minor fracases s 
by SDS members early in the sem 
(one of which resulted in the arrest of 
students by the FBI for having stol 
banner, government property, from a 
recruiter’s table), the GW students 
thousands of others who were on ca 
for anti-war activities during the Oct 
15 Moratorium and the November 14 
Marches were calm and orderly. 

For the most part, classes remain 
session during both periods of demon 
tions, and although class attendance 
cut by half on Oct. 15, it was nearly no 
during Nov. 14-15. 

Because of the housing shortage in ! 
vember, several dormitories voted to 
commodate students from other colleg 
line with standing University policie 
guests and visitors. Student organizers 
requested and received permission to 
several unoccupied University buil 
scheduled for demolition to set up te 
rary offices for such purposes as esta 
ing a message center and directing visi 
to available housing throughout the 
The student organizers took full res 
bility for possible damage. Only 


instances of vandalism, none identifi 
having been done by students, det 
from what was, overall, a well org 
and marshalled expression of concern. 


